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was never either trusted or popular. Wyndham alone
seems to have been warmly and sincerely his friend.
The staunch Jacobites hated him as having betrayed
their master. The honest Whigs hated him as a Tory
renegade. Even the malcontent Whigs suspected and
disliked him. They knew in their hearts that there
was no answer possible to Walpole's scathing description
of him, in one of his most apt and energetic passages, as
ferreting out information for the benefit of foreign am-
bassadors, as making it his trade to betray the secrets
of every court as soon as he left it, as betraying every
master he ever served, as void of all faith and all
honour.1 In the face of perfidies like those, it is hardly
worth while to dwell on mere inconsistencies in policy:
to note that he who had made peace with France the
keystone of his system, now assailed Walpole for not
being German; that the minister of Queen Anno who
originated the newspaper stamp, was tho loudest champion
of the absolute freedom of the press; or that tho pro-
poser of the first commercial treaty proved the fiercest
opponent of Walpole's move towards free trade. As
might have been expected, he resorted to a common
device of embarrassed politicians j he called for a national
party. The hypocritical phrase did not make his allies
forget that it was he who had first insisted on drawing
strict party lines and driving the Whigs out of govern-
ment, any more than it prevented tho revival, when power
was once more within reach, of the aoutest jealousies
between the two wings of the patriot coalition, " When
I was young," Burke says, " a general fashion told me I
was to admire some of the writings against Sir Robert
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